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keep trying to get citizens to volunteer to help us find him. What 
d’you say?” 

She gave us the name of a nearby ranch and we left. The resident 
agent was right about the madam’s connections, though. The (irsl 
thing Monday morning the Denver office got a complaint from the 
office of the governor of Wyoming. Meantime, though, the fugitive 
was apprehended. — 

In June 1961, when the news came that 1 had been promoted to 
Bureau Supervisior at “S.O.G.” (for Seat of Government, as we 
called FBI national headquarters to distinguish it from “W.F.O.,” 
Washington Field Office), Scott Werner and 1 were happy. Fran was 
not. Good soldier that she was, though, she swallowed her disap- 
pointment and looked at the bright side; she’d be back East where 
her mother and all her friends lived. 

I was assigned to Division 8, the Crime Records Division, headed 
by an exceptionally able Assistant Director of the FBI named Carthn 
De Loach, known throughout the Bureau as Dcke. 

Fran and I rented a brick house in Arlington that conformed to 
the regulation that Bureau Supervisors live within quick reach of 
headquarters. Unfortunately, a house that close did not conform to 
our budget. The FBI had the power to appoint me, at age twenty- 
nine, a Bureau Supervisor, but Civil Service regulations did not per- 
mit me to be paid accordingly. At about $8,000 a year Fran and I 
found ourselves living between an executive of the Associated Press 
on one side and a navy admiral on the other. 

The Crime Records Division was a fascinating place. The actual 
keeping of records on crime was accomplished by just one section. 
The others handled such things as J. Edgar Hoover’s corre.spondencc; 
all FBI publications; congressional relations; press relations and pub- 
lic relations (though it was denied these last two activities existed); 
exhibits; requests for information about persons and activities or or- 
ganizations that attracted Hoover’s attention; his visiting schedule; 
FBI television programs,-Ta3i6 shows, movies, and, very important, 
ghostwriting for Hoover. 

I was first put to work preparing memoranda responding to 
Hoover’s inquiries — in the beginning the more mundane, then, as 
confidence in my ability grew, matters of increasing sensitivity. The 
rules were strict and easy to remember: absolutely no errors, of any 
kind or significance, were tolerated. Everything prepared for Hoover’s 
signature went through the “reading room,” staffed by a crew of 
spinster experts on grammar and spelling. I wasn’t there more than 
two weeks before I got my first letter of censure for an error. It was 
occasioned by an incorrect initial on an envelope and I noted with 
amusement a psychological touch: letters from Hoover with good 
news — a promotion, commendation, or raise — were on blue letter- 
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head; bad news — censure, demotion, transfer for disciplinary rea- 
sons, etc. — were on black Icllcrlicud. 

I learned, too, that no on^ ever questioned anything Hoover actu- 
ally said, and few things said in his name. In the lalter category was 
an edict from Ihe reading room that staled that certain English words 
were being used too frequently in Hexwer’s correspondence and were, 
henceforth, banished. It was a scandal when 1 suggested that Hoover 
was the only government ollicial whose vocabulary was r/ecreasing. 

Everyone had to initial his work. As a memorandum passed up- 
ward through the chain of command to Hoover, each person review- 
ing it initialed it, sometimes making a brief comment in longhand. 
All such writings and initials were to be made only in pencil. Hoover 
alone was permitted to use ink, and he employed a distinctive blue 
that made his initials stand out from all the others. They also made 
all other comments irrelevant. After I had been there awhile, and 
noted the awe accorded anything written in Hoover’s own hand in 
blue ink, I gave a few old-timers cardiac trouble. 1 am an excellent 
forger and Hoover’s handwriting is one of my specialties. I’d have 
one of their memoranda copied over, then write on it in Hoover’s 
hand in bright blue ink something like “Idiotic. This man has been 
around too long. — H.** and leave it in the poor man’s in-basket. 
Finally they knew enough to come to me, trembling, asking, ’’Please — 
this is one of yours, isn’t it?” 

Some of the things Hoover said or noted on memoranda were 
ambiguous, but no one would ask him what he meant; they’d just 
make a guess, act, and hope. When a class of new agents was marched 
through Hoover’s oflice to shake his hand he nuiltered to an aide: 
“They’ve got some real pinheads in that class.” Tlic next day, as the 
class was at firearms training, their lockers were opened and the 
snap-brim hats all were required to have were measured. The three 
agents with the smallest hat sizes were washed out. 

Each of us had to take his turn in the ”nut room.” People came 
into FBI headquarters every day asking to .see J. Edgar Hoover. 
Most of them were tourists in Washington for the only time in their 
lives, admired Hoover, and wanted to tell him so. Others wanted to 
offer him advice, or interest him in their latest invention to combat 
crime — and a very few wanted to kill him. As important as it was to 
intercept a would-be assassin, it was deemed equally important to 
Hoover that no citizen disposed to support him and the FBI be of- 
fended. Accordingly, walk-in visitors were told we’d “check to sec if 
Mr. Hoover is in.” Their names were run through the indexes and the 
special list of crackpots known as the “nut list,” and. if nothing 
“derogatory” turned up, they were told that Mr. Hoover was, un- 
fortunately, out of the city. They were advised further, however, that 
special arrangements had been made for them to have an audience 
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summoned a technician from the FBI laboratory immediately to find 
out what it was. 

The job was easy for the technician. “It’s a buzzer, .sir, so when the 
Attorney General wants to see you, he can just push it and have vou 
Step over to his office.” 

“Rip it out!” 

And it stayed ripped out. Kennedy retaliated by having a Justice 
^cretary walk his big, hairy dog, Brumus, in the corridor outside 
Hoovers ollice. This lese inujextd infuriated IhKwer. He knew the 
Attorney General was a physical fitness bull who used the h'BI 
gymnasium in the basement regularly, so he ordered that henceforth 
no one without FBI credentials was to use the gym, and he posted 
an agent guard on the door. From that moment on. try us he miglu 
Bobby Kennedy couldn’t get into the FBI gym. 

Hoover was able to make things like that stick Ix-cause of the e.x- 
tcnsive files he had on unyime with political power. The .synopsis files 
on evept senator and congressman were kept in an ollice a few doors 
down from mine. 1 used them in my work. It was common knowl- 
edge that the Kennedys were powerless against Hoover because JFK’s 
extensive pre- and extramarital sexual activity was thoroughly docu- 
sensitive files kept by Miss Gandy. The first entry in 
JFKs file noted an espionage surveillance observation of a young 
naval ollicer leaving the apartment of the target’s mistress by the 
back door as the target came in the front. When the ollicer was 
identified it was reported to Hoover, who informed Ambassador Jo- 
seph Kennedy of the potentially embarra.ssing situation. The Am- 
bassador had Franklin Rtxwevelt see to it that the navy transferred 
his son out of Washington. Nor were those files limited to politicians 
or to writings. Anyone with any kind of power or national celebrity 
was represented and the quality of detail was remarkable: in the tape 
I reviewed of the lovemaking between the late Sam “Mooney” Gian- 
canu and a well-known popular singer, even the .st|ucak of the bed- 
.spring.s was audible. As we said at the lime, in a tak.-oir of an old 
Joke about llopiilong (’assidy; "Nobody fucks with .1. IMgai.’’ 

Ill (lie fall of Nfil I leatiicd that while Ihiiigs wcic goliiu well loi 
iiU’ III llii- IliiiiMiti, IliiMv WHS I bln III lioitir Wn w-ua laitalv iiialdiiu 

nn«l I'lllll bill I limit ali.iiiallaa h. 

I'lili* hil lliiat- liillilHii iiiiilai till,, v,,„H |,„ j,,|„ 

lllp.llMb llhtlitm-lltllllllg mill lil'iscif. Hut she alwavs managed 
a smile for me. and I never realized the extent of her exhaustion until 

“ doorway, gripping the molding on 
both sides of the wall and crying as she smashed her head repeatedly 
against the door frame. I took her in my arms and held her “I’m so 
tired, she sobbed. ‘Tm . . . so . . . tired!”* 

There was more to it than that. She was pregnant again. 
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